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Vulcan and Venus Series. Mortlake 

Collection of Mr. Philip Hiss, New York 



SOME ENGLISH TAPESTRIES 



WANDERINGabout London, it is 
still possible to identify the place 
where James I, in 1619, founded tap- 
estry works, of which he made Sir 
Francis Crane director. Queen's 
Court Passage was the site of the fac- 
tory, and at Victoria Terrace, nearby, 
was the house set aside for the de- 
signers. 

In The Tapestry Book, by Helen 
Churchill Candee, published by the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, it is re- 
corded that in a few years — a very few, 
as it was then but 1623 — Sir Francis 
was obliged to petition the king. His 
private fortune was gone by the board, 
the workmen were clamouring for 
wages past due, and the factory trem- 
bled. 

Then it was the Prince of Wales 
showed the value of his interest in the 
tapestries that were demonstrating the 
artistic enterprise of England. The 
Italian taste was the ultimate note in 
England as well as elsewhere— the Italy 
of the Renaissance; and from Italy the 
prince had ordered paintings and draw- 
ings. What was more to the purpose 
at this hour of leanness, he ordered 
paid by the crown a bill of seven hun- 
dred pounds, which covered their ex- 
pense. The king, unwillingly, — for 
needs pressed on all sides— paid also 
Sir Francis Crane in part for moneys 
he had expended, but left him strug- 
gling against the hard conditions of a 
ruined private purse and a thin royal 
one. 



At this juncture, 1625, James I died, 
and his son reigned in his stead. The 
Prince of Wales w^as now become that 
beribboned, picturesque, French-spir- 
ited monarch, whose figure on White- 
hall eternally protests his tragic death. 

As Charles I, he had the power to 
foster the elegant industry which now 
grew and flowered to a degree that 
brought satisfaction then, and which 
yields a harvest of dehght in our own 
times. Sir Francis Crane was at last 
to get the reward of enthusiasm and 
fidelity. But the prosperity of Crane 
was not worth our recording were it 
not that it evidenced the prosperity of 
Mortlake. From the death of James I 
in 1625 for a period of ten years, the 
factory flowered and fruited. Its pro- 
ductions were of the very finest that 
have ever been produced in any country. 
It was nearly without rival in fine tap- 
estry-making at that time. Brussels 
had declined, and the Gobelins was not 
formed in its inspired combination. 
What sheep in all the world produced 
such even, lustrous wool as the mut- 
tonshuddlingorwanderingon theun- 
dulating ji^re^ sales of Kent; and was 
not wool, par excellence, the ideal ma- 
terial for picture-weaving, better than 
silk or glittering gold? 

The hangings made then were su- 
perb. Thanks to destiny, we have some 
left on which to lavish our enthusiasm. 
The cartoons preferred came from 
Italy's great dead masters. First was 
Raphael. The Mortlake would try its 
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hand at nothing less than the great 
series made to finish and soften the 
decoration of the Sistine Chapel. And 
so the ''Acts of the Apostles'' were 
woven, and in such manner as was 
worthy of them. They can be seen now 
in the Garde Meuble. Van Dyck, the 
great Hollander, made court painter 
to the king, drew borders for them, 
and was proud to do it, too. Van Dyck's 
other work here was a portrait of Sir 
Francis Crane and one of himself. 

Rubens likewise associated his great 
decorative genius with the factory and 
gave to it his suite of six designs for 
the ''Story of Achilles." Cleyn, the 
Mortlake art-director, furnished a "His- 
tory of Hero and Leander, '' which found 
home among the marvellous tapestries 
of the King of Sweden. 

There were other classic subjects, 
and the months as well, but of especial 
interest to us is the "Story of Vulcan.'' 
Several pieces of this series have been 
lent to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, by their owners, Mrs. 
von Zedlitz, and Mr. Philip Hiss. Thus, 
without going far from home, thou- 
sands have been able to see these de- 
lightful examples of the highest period 
of England's tapestry production. The 
series was woven for Charles I when 
he was Prince of Wales, from cartoons 
by Francis Cleyn, and woven by the 
master, Philip de Maecht. 

Only by actual contact with the tapes- 
try itself can the beauty of the colour 
and the work be known. We well be- 
lieve the superior quality of the English 
wool when it lies before us in smooth ex- 
panse of subtle colour. And as for even 
weaving, it is there unsurpassed. Every 
inch declares the talent and patience 
of the craftsman. As for colour, it is 



on a low scale that makes blues seem 
like remembrance of the sea, and reds 
like faint flushings planned in warm 
contrast, while over all is thrown a 
veil of delicate mist that may be of 
years, or may have been done with in- 
tent, but is there to give poetic value 
to the whole of the artist's scheme. 

Sir Francis Crane died in i636, and 
Captain Richard Crane succeeded him. 
And then began the decline of a fac- 
tory which should have lived to save 
us deep regret. Then came the black 
day when Charles was beheaded. The 
Commonwealth, to do it justice, tried 
to keep alive the industry. They put 
at its head a nobleman, Sir Gilbert 
Pickering, and, to inspire the workers, 
brought a new model for design, going 
to Hampton Court and taking from 
there "The Triumph of C^sar," by 
Mantegna, to serve as new models. 
Some hope, too, lay in the weavers of 
the hour, clever Hollanders taken pris- 
oners in the war; and all this while 
Cleyn directed. 

But there were too many circum- 
stances in the way, too many hard 
knocks of fate. The sad end of this story 
is that in 1702 a petition was placed 
before the king asking permission to 
discontinue the Mortlake works. It 
was granted in 1708, and thus ended 
the English royal venture in England. 

It seems to Mrs. Candee that enough 
can never be said about the versatility 
of William Morris and the strong flood 
of beauty in design that he sent rip- 
pling over arid ground. It were enough 
had he accomplished only the revival 
in England of work in tapestry pro- 
duced at Merton Abbey. 

How did he happen upon it in these 
latter days? By worshipping the old 
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hangings of the Gothic perfection, by 
finding the very soul of them, of their 
designers and of their craftsmen; then, 
letting that soul enter his, he set his 
fingers reverently to work to learn, as 
well, the secret of the ancient workman. 
It was as early as 1 885 that he began; 
was cartoonist, dyer, tapissier, all, for 
the experiment, which was a small 



back to antiquity for inspiration. Mor- 
ris associated with him the latter, who 
drew wondrous figures of maids and 
men and angels, figures filled w^ith the 
devout spirit of the time when religion 
was paramount, and perfect with the 
art of to-day. 

The romance of ''The Holy Grail'' 
gave happy theme for the work, and 




Truth Blindfolded. Merton Abbey Tapestry, By ram Shaw, Artist 



square of verdure after the manner of 
the Gothic, curling big acanthus leaves 
about a softened rose, a mingling of 
greens of ocean and shady reds. Per- 
haps it was no great matter in the way 
of tapestry, but it was to Morris like 
the discovery of a new continent to the 



navigator. 



His was the time of a so-called aes- 
thetic school in England. Watts, Ros- 
setti and Burne-Jones were harking 



three beautiful tapestries made the set. 
''The Adoration of the Magi'' was an- 
other, made for Exeter College, Ox- 
ford. Sir Edward Burne-Jones designed 
all these wondrous pictures, and the 
wisdom of Morris decreed that the 
Grail series should not be oft repeated. 
The first figure-tapestry woven on the 
looms was a fancy drawn by Walter 
Crane, called "The Goose Girl.'' 
The most enchantingly mediaeval 
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and most modernly perfect piece is by 
Burne-Jones, called "David Instruct- 
ing Solomon in the Building of the 
Temple/' In this the time of Gothic 
beauty lives again. Planes are repeated, 
figures are massed, detail is clear and 
impressive, yet modern laws of draw- 
ing concentrate the interest on the cen- 
tral action as strongly as though all 
else were subservient. 

' The Passing of Venus" was Burne- 
Jones' last cartoon for Merton Abbey 
looms. An unhappy fact is that this 
tapestry, which was considered by the 
Merton Abbey works as its chefd'oeuvre, 
was destroyed by fire in the Brussels 
Exhibition of 1910. 

Morris' manner of procedure differed 
little from that of the decorator Lebrun, 
although his work was a private en- 
terprise and in no way to be compared 
with the royal factory of a rich king. 
Burne-Jones drew the figures; H. 
Dearie, a pupil, and Philip Webb drew 
backgrounds and animals, but Morris 
held in his own hands the arrangement 
of all. It was as though a gardener 
brought in a sheaf of cut roses and 
the master hand arranged them. Mr. 



Dearie directed some compositions 
with skill and talent. 

With the passing of William Morris 
an inevitable change is visible in the 
cartoons. The Gothic note is not con- 
tinued, nor the atmosphere of sanctity, 
which is its usual accompaniment. A 
tapestry of 1908 from the design of 
' 'The Chace" by Heyward Sumner sug- 
gests long hours with the Flemish land- 
scapists of the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries, with a jarring note 
of Pan dragged in to huddle under 
foliage introduced for this purpose. 

But criticism of this aberration can- 
not hurt the wondrous inspired work 
directed by Morris, and which it were 
well for a beauty-loving world to have 
often repeated. Unhappily, the Mer- 
ton Abbey works are bound not to re- 
peat the superb series of the Grail. 
The entire set has been woven twice, 
and three pieces of it a third time — 
and there it ends. This is well for the 
value of the tapestries, but is it not a 
providence too thrifty when the pubHc 
is considered? In ages to come, per- 
haps, other looms will repeat, and our 
times will glow with the fame thereof. 



